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No one earnestly given to the study of anthropological prob- 
lems will assert, in the face of accumulated evidence and the 
careful study of the sexual relations among primitive people, 
that the primary form of human marriage has been a state of 
promiscuous relations of the sexes. This view, held by earlier 
investigators,’ has slowly been supplanted by one which seems 
more nearly to approach the true relations of the sexes in prim- 
itive human grouping. However, it would seem proper, before 
attempting a solution of a problem concerned with the conjugal 
relations of primitive people, to ascertain first, as well as it can 
be done, the different bio-psychic states of the primitive male 
and female; for, apart from the nature and abundance of food 
and the various climatic conditions, sexual relations, it would 
appear, could follow only the lines indicated by the nature of 
those bio-psychic states in which the primitive individuals are 
naturally found. 

In the remotest conceivable antiquity two very important bio- 
logic conditions predominated, and these necessarily had partic- 
ular influence on the primary form of sexual relations : 

First, it would seem that our earlier progenitors, if not exclu- 
sively frugiverous, were at least predominantly so,’ and, second, 


1 Read before the Anthropological Section of the American Association for the Ad- 
va t of Sci , Aug. 26, 1898. 

2 McLennan, Studies in Ancient History, comprising Primitive Marriage, p. 92; L. Mor- 
gan, Ancient Society, p. 418; Lubbock, Origin of Civilization, Am. ed., p. 60; M. Kovalev- 
sky, Tableau des Origines et de V Evolution de la Famille et de la Propriété, Russ. trans., p. 


27 et seq. 
3 Westermarck incidentally argues thus: ‘Since spring is rather a time of want 
than a time of abundance for a frugiverous species, it is impossible to believe that our 


early ancestors, so long as they fed upon fruits, gave birth to their young at the begin- 
ning of that period.”—E. Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, p. 34. 
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that remotely primitive men had a definite pairing season, very 
similar to the rutting season of the lower animals. “ Consider- 
ing, then,” says Westermarck, “ that the periodicity of the sexual 
life rests on the kind of food on which the species lives, together 
with other circumstances connected with anatomical and phys-. 
iological peculiarities, and considering, further, the close biolog- 
ical resemblance between man and man-like apes, we are almost 
compelled to assume that the pairing time of our earliest human 
or half-human ancestors was restricted to a certain season of the 
year.” Moreover, there are direct evidences proving the exist- 
ence of a human pairing season; thus M. Bagin states that the 
Wotiaks of Kasan still retain the very ancient custom of mar- 
rying their young at a definite period of the year, which is be- 
fore the hay harvest, about the end of June;'’ and Dr Cook, 
speaking of the natives of the northwest coast of Greenland, 
says: ‘ The genital sense of these people is decidedly periodical. 

There is a grand annual outburst of sexual rage soon 
after the return of the sun. It comes with such force and over- 
takes them with such suddenness that they frequently quiver 
for days with passion. This culminates during the first summer 
days with what might be called an epidemic of venery, when 
wives and husbands are frequently exchanged with becoming 
grace and good intentions.’’? Such also are the habits of pair- 
ing among the Watch-an-dies in the western part of Australia, 
among the Indians of California, among some of the Indian hill 
tribes, among the Santals of India, and others, who pair “like 
the beasts of the field” and “the birds of the forest.” * 

But sexual relations follow equally from the psychic disposi- 
tion of the individuals so related, as from their biologic require- 
ments, and “ while at a disadvantage in point of force when 
compared with the male,” says Professor Thomas, “ the female 
enjoyed a negative superiority in the fact that her sexual appe- 
tite was not so sharp as that of the male. Primitive man when 
he desired a mate sought her. The female was more passive and 
stationary. . . . The tangential disposition of the male is 
expressed in the system of exogamy, so characteristic of tribal 
life. The movement toward exogamy doubtless originates in the 


1 See Ethnographicheskvie Obosrenie, vol. xxx, p. 60. 
2 Dr F, A. Cook, Med. Rec., vol. L1, no. 24, p. 835. 
3 Westermarck, loc. cit., pp. 28, 29. 
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restlessness of the male, the tendency to make new coérdinations, 
the stimulus to seek more unfamiliar women, and the emotional 
interest in making unfamiliar sexual alliances.”! Similarly 
Ploss,’ Ellis,’ and Mason‘ describe the general psychic state of 
primitive man as restless and changeable, that of the woman as 
being more reticent and more passive. These, then, are the few, 
but distinctive, bio-psychic characteristics of primitive man and 
primitive woman, very greatly resembling similar characteristics 
in anthropoid animals. They mark the features of the primary 
sexual relations. 

There is no doubt that other than bio-psychic factors bear 
considerable influence on the evolution of sexual relations, but 
whatever be the influence of these other factors in producing 
variations in the sexual relations of men and women through 
successive stages of development of social life, the original unit, 
the primary form of these relations, must be the resultant of the 
definite bio~psychic peculiarities as they have been inherited from 
animal ancestry. 

Anthropologists, as well as sociologists, have variously at- 
tempted to fix hypothetically the primal form of society, and 
the lamentable result is a diversity of opinion hardly reconcil- 
able at the present stage of our knowledge of the facts. Some 
have assumed monogamic marriage as the primary unit of the 
family and of society ;° others, contesting this view, have sub- 
stituted promiscuity as the primary form of marital relations,® 
and slowly evolving from this a system of consanguine tribal 
relations which, in their opinion, constitutes the primary form 
of society. 

Both these views, in the light of modern research, seem to be 
equally arbitrary and unfounded. Even the more recent view, 
“the mother and her group of children,”’ true as it may be as 


1 See Professor William I. Thomas’ remarkable essay, ‘‘ The Relation of Sex to Primi- 
tive Social Control,” Am. Jour. of Sociology, vol. 11, pp. 755, 756. 

2 Dr H. Ploss, Das Weib in der Natur und Vélkerkunde, cap. u, “ Die Psychologische 
Auffassung des Weibes,” vol. 1, p. 32. 

3 Havelock Ellis, Man and Woman, introductory chapter. 

40. T. Mason, Woman's Share in Primitive Culture, pp. 274, 275. 

5 “The tie that kept together husband and wife, parents and children, was, if not the 
only, at least the principal social factor in the earliest life of man.””—Westermarck, 
loc. cit., p. 50. 

6 See authors mentioned above. 

_ 7 Professor W. I. Thomas, Ona Difference in the Metabolism of the Sexes, Am. Jour, of 
Sociology, vol. ut, p. 61. 
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the primary form of the family, can by no means be considered 
as the primary form of society’ for the paramount reason that 
valuable sociologic data have placed the social sentiment not 
only anterior to human society or the human family, but anterior 
to the higher forms of animal society—nay, even anterior to the 
differentiation of sex. One need only to recollect the colonial 
life of bacteria, whose meaning is as yet unclear to us; the pecu- 
liar habits of certain influsoria previous to and during conjuga- 
tion, such as Balbiani described. “ With the approach of the 
conjugal period,” he says, “ the paramecia collect in large groups 
from all parts of the liquid around objects flowing on the surface 
of it or adhering to the sides of the vessel. In every one of those 
groups great excitement is to be noticed, which cannot be ex- 
plained by the mere care for food. A higher instinct seems to 
predominate over the minute beings. They find each other, run 
after each other, playing mutually with their cilia; they conju- 
gate for a moment, assuming the position of conjugal intercourse, 
but disperse immediately. . . . These peculiar enjoyments 
by which the microscopic beings bring themselves to the highest 
pitch of sexual excitement last sometimes many days before the 
actual conjugal act takes place.” Here social enjoyment seems 
to precede conjugal excitement, although the latter finally fol- 
lows, but one need only recollect the numberless facts of mutual 
aid among animals independent of sexual relations for purposes 
of migration, hunting, and the procuring of food, and also for 
play (as they have been extensively studied by Kropotkin,? Topi- 
nard,* and Gross*), and he will clearly see that, if nothing more, 
at least “it is an undeniable fact that the social sentiment does 
exist in varying degrees in the majority of animals”’® independent 
of sexual relations. The latter must be considered generally as 
a specific category of relations in society. 

The primary sexual relations, therefore, are determined by the mu- 
tual workings of bio-psychic individual peculiarities of the male and 
the female wnder the constant influence of the inherent tendency toward 
social organization. 


1 Professor Thomas, in our opinion, does very wrongly consider it as such. 

2 See Prince Kropotkin, Mutual Aid among Animals and Men, Nineteenth Century, vol* 
XXVIII, 1890; 1896. 

3 Topinard, Science and Faith, The Monist, vol. v1, nos, i and iv; vol. vm, no. ii. 

4 Gross, Spiele der Thiere. 

5 Topinard, loc. cit., vol. viz, p. 222. 
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Desirable as it is to determine with some degree of exactitude 
the primary form of sexual relations in human society, the 
problem presents, however, a number of difficulties which seem 
on first considerations almost unsurmountable. Moreover, the 
beginnings of human institutions are wrapped in the dimness 
of the past, and although landmarks as guides for scientific re- 
search are determined here and there, they unfortunately present 
no secure stronghold for bold scientific deductions. One of the 
greatest difficulties referred to is the extinction of almost every 
vestige at present of human groups which could properly be 
called aboriginal, for even the Xtos, Eskimos, Botocudos, the 
wandering Weddhas of Ceylon, the Bushman and western Aus- 
tralians, which are considered the lowest in the scale of develop- 
ment of human social grouping now existing, may nevertheless 
be considered far above those of our earlier progenitors, which 
correspond to the habitant of the Neanderthal, the contempo- 
raries of the mammoth and the cave bear, yet conjugal relations 
certainly existed then. 

No one, therefore, can speak of direct evidence, of convincing 
ethnographic facts gathered from actual observation of the life 
of those aboriginal groups. Such facts we have not, nor can we 
ever hope to obtain any, because, just as some links in the geo- 
logical record, or as the connecting links in the evolution of 
animal life, they are lost to us, buried in the secrets of the past. 
Nevertheless, we need not despair in our efforts to reach the 
truth, for, although direct evidence is lacking, the mass of forth- 
coming indirect evidence as to the primordial character of prim- 
itive sexual relations reaches an abundance conclusive in itself. 
Careful study of life in the ethnic group leaves no room for 
doubt that certain surviving traits are suggestive of definite 
antecedent habits and forms of life which so nearly correspond 
to the bio-psychic requirements of primitive man, that the prim- 
itive forms or beginnings of certain institutions may be justifi- 
ably conjectured and safely established as actual facts of the 
past. 

One of those beginnings is the primitive form of conjugal re- 
lations or the beginnings of the primitive family. ‘“ Primitive 
man when he desired a mate sought her,” and when he found 
her joined her and her people solely for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing his sexual appetite; with rearing of the young the primitive 
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male seems to have had little to do during a period predom- 
inantly frugivorous.' Everywhere the character of the man is 
warlike, gamelike, not sedentary and industrial, which is char- 
acteristic of the woman. Among primitive people who have not 
yet become sedentary, and among those who have just evolved 
into sedentary groups, perhaps, in virtue of woman’s habits and 
her progress in deriving the greatest benefit from the soil, she is 
still the constructor of the hut and the principal provider of her 
family. Thus Cunov freely states that *‘among all lowest hunt- 
ing savages, among the Australians, Weddhas, and Botocudos, 
the woman is not merely a sexual being. Her work is more 
valued than her sexual qualifications, for to her share falls the 
taking apart and reconstruction of the huts, the carrying of the 
property during wandering, the gathering of insects, roots, and 
fruits, the finding of wood, and, most of all, the preparing of 
food.”? Mr Man says that among the Andaman islanders the 
women erect the shelter when quarters are taken up for rest,’ 
and Professor Mason is responsible for the statement that *‘ the 
Indian skin lodge is from first to last the work of women. The 
earth lodge and pueblo are the work of both sexes, but these 
are not as primitive as the cave or the bark or skin shelter.” * 
Similarly Professor M. Kovalevsky, speaking of sundry Caucas- 
ian tribes, states that “ the woman of that epoch is in many ways 
a surprise. She not only fills all home duties, but tills the soil 
and even breeds cattle, while her husband is totally absorbed 
by war exercises and hunting. A Tscherkessian, an Osetin, the 
Mountain Tartar, and the Adige of the steppe pass their time 
in absolute idleness, while to bring water from the spring, to 
keep up the fire, to look after the cattle, and till the soil are the 
duties of the women of the house.”® 

It is therefore evident that in the earliest beginnings of human 
sexual relations the only stimulus for their perpetuation on the 


1 From a biological point of view, the evolution of a class of mammalia is sufficient 
proof in itself of the absolute neglect of the male in the participation of the rearing of 
the young. Natural selection worked in favor of those offspring only which were 
nourished by the secretions of the mother, and thus Nature herself dispensed with 
paternal care. 

2 Heinrich Cunov, Die Okonomische Grundlagen der Mutterherrschaft, Neu Zeit, xvi Jahr- 
gang, i Band, no. 4. 

3 See Man’s Andaman Islanders. 


4 Mason, loc. cit., p. 152. 
5 M. Kovalevsky, Tableau des Origines et de 0 Evolution de la Famille et de la Propriété, 
Russ, trans., p. 80. 
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part of the male has been the satiation of his sensual appetite, 
while the bearing and rearing of progeny devolved entirely upon 
thefemale. Under conditions of primitive man’s extreme change- 
ableness and the presistence of a more or less definite pairing 
season, anxious only to satisfy his sexual appetite, and, more- 
over, bearing no direct natural bond to his offspring, the sexual 
relations primarily established between the primitive male and female 
could have been no other than temporary relations. 

In the early history of Arabia traces of such temporary mar- 
riages have actually been found even as late as the Epoch of 
the Prophet—‘the temporary alliances known as Nikdh-al- 
Mot’a which were common in Arabia at the time of Moham- 
med.”' “The characteristic mark of a mol’a marriage,” says 
Professor Smith, “as Moslem writers define it, is that the con- 
tract specifies how long the marriage shall hold. Strictly speak- 
ing, however, this can only have been a negative provision. 

The contract for a certain period is therefore merely a 
limitation to absolute freedom of separation. . . . The mot’a 
marriage was a purely personal contract, founded on consent 
between a man and a woman without any intervention on the 
part of the woman’s kin,” and, on evidence brought forward by 
the Hollandian scientist Wilken, which Professor R. Smith con- 
siders conclusive, “no witnesses were necessary to the contract, 
and that no Wali [father or guardian of the woman] appeared. 
Now,” continues Professor Smith, “the fact that there was no 
contract with the woman’s kin, . . . and, indeed, that her 
kin might not know anything about it, can have only one ex- 
planation. . . . In mol’a marriages the woman did not leave 
herhome, . . . and the children of the marriage did not 
belong to the husband.’’? 

This form of marriage may properly be considered the most 
typical survival of the earliest relations of the sexes all over the 
world, surely not as it existed in Arabia in pre-Islamic times, 
already conditioned by an advance toward systematic sexual re- 
lations, but in its spirit of freedom of choice, in its freedom of 
sexual intercourse, and in its freedom of dissolution of those 
relations at the pleasure of the mating individuals. ‘Though few 
authentic ethnic facts of this primordial freedom of choice, inter- 


1See Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 67. 
2 Ibid., p. 67. 
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course, and dissolution of sexual relations can actually be found, 
for the reason that such primitive ethnic groups are almost ex- 
tinct, yet Letourneau, apparently on good authority, states that 
just such marriages, “free and easily canceled unions,” which 
are “still more common, are those of the Nauka-Hivians, that 
are broken at will, provided there are no children; those of the 
Hottentots, and those of the Abyssinians, who marry, part, and 
remarry at will.”’ Similarly the “ Nishinam of California may 
be said to set up and dissolve the conjugal estate almost as easily 
as do the brutes.” The young man seeking favors usually gives 
presents and, “if accepted,” comes, and either leads the girl 
away or goes to live at her house.’ Again, a Wintiin generally 
pays nothing for his wife, butsimply “takes up withher. . . . 
This makes the marital relations extremely loose and easily 
sundered.”* ‘Typical in this respect seem to be the marriages 
of a very savage people, such as are the Botocudos. Of their 
marriages Mr Keane states that they “ are all of a purely tem- 
porary nature, contracted without formality of any sort, dissolved 
on the slightest pretext or without any pretext, merely through 
love of change or caprice.”* Similarly the Dyaks contract tem- 
porally sexual alliances, so that it is easy to find among them 
men and women of middle age who have already had several 
temporary mates.’ Schoolcraft states that among the Creek 
Indians marriage is considered only as a temporary convenience.® 
According to Lisiansky, in the Sandwich islands “a man and a 
woman live together as long as they please, and may at any time 
separate and make choice of other partners.”’ Similarly Sir 
Edward Belcher states that in the Andaman islands the custom 
prevails by which man and woman separate so soon as the child 
is weaned, and each seeks a new marriage alliance.® 
Experimental marriages, although not totally in the spirit of 
mot’a or temporary marriages, merely retaining the freedom of 
dissolving the marital bond, are rather of local character, yet 
clearly indicate the origin from which they have evolved. Thus 


1Ch. Letourneau, The Evolution of Marriage and of the Family, p. 68. 

2 Powers, Tribes of California, pp. 317, 318. 

3 Ibid., p. 238. 

4 Keane in Jour. Anthrop. Institute, vol. x11, p. 206. 

5 See St John in Trans. Ethno. Soc., vol. 11, p. 237. 

6 Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, vol. v, p. 272. 

7 Lisiansky, A Voyage Around the World; cited by Westermarck, p. 527. 
8 Belcher in Trans. Ethno. Soc., vol. v, p. 45. 
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the Sonthals, an aboriginal tribe of India, marry only after a 
satisfactory six days’ trial.! Similarly certain Tartar tribes of 
Europe and Siberia had an institution of experimental marriage 
lasting for a year.” According to Skene, the Scottish Highland- 
ers had a custom termed “handfasting,” by which two chiefs 
agreed “that the heir of one should live with the daughter of 
the other as her husband for twelve months anda day. If in 
that time the woman became a mother or proved to be with 
child, the marriage became good in law, even although no priest 
had performed the marriage in due form; but should there not 
have occurred any appearance of issue, the contract was consid- 
ered at an end, and each party was at liberty to marry or ‘hand- 
‘fast’ with any other.”* Ofthe people of ancient Scotland the 
Rev. Ch. Rogers, referring to the same custom, states that “ men 
selected female companions with whom to cohabit for a year. 
At the expiry of this period both parties were accounted free ; 
they might either unite in marriage or live singly.” * 

More often than not the male abandons the female, by virtue 
of his psychic disposition, although the opposite is possible, and 
the children remain with their mother as her natural family. 
It is the mother and her offspring, therefore, left free to contract new 
sexual bonds, that constitutes the primary form of the family. It is 
thus in her capacity that she builds the cave or the hut and 
provides for her group of children from time immemorial, while 
the male either idles away playfully, hunts, or finds cause for 
perpetual warfare. Even when marriage has evolved into a 
more or less permanent union among very primitive peoples, 
the freedom of the unmarried of both sexes is a remarkable 
proof of the original relations of primitive man in past ages.° 

Powers’ classic work on Tribes of California abounds in evidence 
showing the freedom of relations of both sexes before marriage 
assumes a permanent character. Thus, among the Karoks, “ be- 
fore marriage virtue is an attribute which can hardly be said to 


1 See Letourneau, Evolution of Marriage, ete, p. 68. 

2 Ibid., p. 67. 

3 Walter Simons, History of the Gypsies, p. 263, f. n. 

4 Cited by Westermarck, ibid., p. 71. 

5 Dr Post (Die Grundlagen des Rechts, p. 187; also Geschlecht. haft der Urzeit, 
p. 30) regards this a proof of promiscuity, but evidently the term so used is ambiguous. 
If by promiscuity is meant mixed unconditional sexual relations, I hold that Dr Post 
is wrong. If by promiscuity is meant freedom to live with all males or females, select- 
ing one of all for a certain period, the author is certainly right. 
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exist in either sex, most of the young women being a common 
possession.”' Of the Poam Pomo tribes, “‘as is true of California 
Indians generally, there is scarcely such an attribute known as 
virtue and chastity in either sex before marriage.”* Again, 
speaking of the California Indians generally, Powers states ‘that 
among the unmarried of both sexes there is very little or no re- 
straint, and the freedom is so much a matter of course that there 
is no reproach attaching to it,”* and, similariy, all over the 
world among the lowest savages. Thus, according to Waitz, the 
richer girls of Akra lived with whomsoever they wished,‘ and 
Bastian states that in Mayambe the girls are perfectly free be- 
fore marriage, while no one would dare to seduce a married 
woman.’ “Among the Tipperahs, Oraons, and Kolyas unmar- 
ried girls may cohabit freely with young men, but are never 
found living promiscuously with them. Among the Dyaks on 
the Batang Lupar, too, unchastity is not rare, but a woman usu- 
ally confines herself to one lover.”*® Of the Monbutoo woman, 
says Dr Schweinfurth, “the two sexes conduct themselves to- 
ward each other with excessive freedom. ‘Toward their hus- 
bands they [the married women] exhibit the highest degree of 
independence. . . . Polygamy is unlimited. The daily 
witness of the Nubians only too plainly testified that fidelity to 
the obligations of marriage was little known.”" Post states that 
in Wadai and Darfur the girls live in perfect freedom before 
marriage, and of the Brames it is said that they praise their 
wives for having many lovers.* 

A few peculiar traits in the wooing and courtship of some 
Russian Inordozes (outer tribes) also retain unmistakable traces 
of the primitive form of marriage. Among the Kirgises court- 
ship assumes the following long procedure: Generally a person 
or persons (swachi) are sent to the father of the girl, who, when 
matters are agreed upon, leave a present (kyrgabau) for the girl, 
usually a pair of earrings or a ring. Then the first portion of 
the kalym (prize for the girl) is sert, inviting the girl’s parents to 


1 Stephen Powers, Tribes of California, p. 22. 

2 Ibid., p. 157. 

3 Ibid., p. 412. 

4 Waitz, Anthropologie, vol. 11, p. 108. 

5 Bastian, Deutsche Expedition, vol. 1, p. 244. 

6 Westermarck, loc. cit., p. 71. 

7 Schweinfurth, The Heart of Africa, vol, u, p. 91. 


8 Post, Geschlecht haft der Urzeit, p. 31. 
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visit the parents of the bridegroom. They come and bring 
presents (kyint). After this visit some one of the bride’s family 
goes to the parents of the bridegroom for the kalym. He receives 
usually a part of it and a present, a horse or a foal, which, on 
the return of the parties to the bride’s house, is killed and prayers 
are offered. From this moment—that is, from the payment of 
the greater part of the kalym—the bridegroom has the right to see 
his girl bride. He soon finds the opportunity, but cannot enter 
his future father-in-law’s house. A special tent is erected for 
him, to which he quietly repairs. Toward night a female rela- 
tive stealthily brings the bride to the tent, for which the relative 
receives a present, and he thus passes his first marital night. 
After a few days visiting he returns home. Such visits are often 
repeated during the time that the kalym is being paid out. Not 
until the kalym is fully paid, however, does the toi (marriage feast) 
take place or is the marriage formally recognized, after which 
the bride is taken to her husband’s home.’ The inspection of 
the bridal bed after this formal consummation of the marriage, 
and the absolute demand of evidence of chastity and virginity,’ 
is here, as elsewhere, either a sham procedure or, if actually 
meant, signifies that previous to the introduction of this custom 
chastity and virginity were rarely, if ever, found at the time of 
the formal marriage? The parents of the bride are well aware 
of the previous visits of the bridegroom, yet there is no objec- 
tion on their part, for apparently this is a survival, from remote 
antiquity, in which the very process of family life has had a 
similar form. 

This, then, is a brief array of the facts which tell so graphic- 
ally in favor of temporary relations of the sexes among primi- 
tive peoples. 

Yet the freedom to contract and dissolve conjugal relations, the 
almost universal freedom of sexual intercourse among the un- 
married, some unmistakable facts of unconditional sexual pro- 
miscuity among primitive man, have led earlier anthropologists 
to assume a universal stage of promiscuity. Closer study, how- 
ever, does inevitably prove that free sexual intercourse among 
the unmarried, and possible promiscuous intercourse among a 


1N. Israszoff in the Ethnographicheskoie Obosrenie, book xxx1v, pp. 73-75. 

2 Ibid. 

3See Bagin, on the marriage ceremonies of the Wotiaks, in Ethnographicheskoie 
Obosrenie, book 
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whole group, which some authors have inaptly termed savage 
licentiousness, is the highest expression of the ecstasy of play, the in- 
stinct so powerfully prompted by the social sentiment. 

We have ceased to consider the struggle for existence as the 
sole factor of natural selection, for we have learned the great 
value of association working toward the same end; similarly 
must we cease to consider the “law of combat” as the sole 
factor of sexual selection, the social sentiment as expressed in 
the playfulness of youth subserving similar ends. “ The play- 
fulness of young animals,” concludes Professor Groos, “is based 
upon the fact that certain very important instincts appear at a 
time when the animal does not yet need them.” But these in- 
stincts are of many advantages to the animal, for “ those advan- 
tages consist in the playful exercises which adapt the animal to 
all important uses and necessities of life.” ' Play fulness, there- 
fore, with all animals, if not a distinct spieltrieb, as some authors 
think,’ is at least an expression of definite instincts leading to 
the better adaptation of animals to the surrounding conditions 
of life. Playfulness among primitive man may be said to be 
proverbial, and Dr Wirth rightfully asserts, in speaking of the 
natives of Formosa, that “ festivities with general invitations, 
feasts, and rejoicings are very common and on the slightest pre- 
text.”* This is equally true of all savages. Thus the Hos, an 
Indian hill tribe, have a feast in January, and, according to 
Dalton, “the festival becomes a saturnalia, during which sery- 
ants forget their duty to their masters, children the reverence 
for parents, men their respect for women, and women all notions 
of modesty, delicacy, and gentleness.”* Similar festivals, ulti- 
mately resulting in promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, are 
reputed to take place among the Punjas in Jeypore. among the 
Kotars inhabiting the Neilgherries, the Keres in New Mexico, the 
Hottentots, and others.’ In Russia such festivals are reported 
to have taken place in June each year.’ It would seem that— 
if, in the words of Professor Ziegler, “all animals require for 
copulation a highly excited nervous system, and we therefore 


1 Groos, Spiele der Thiere, p. 63. 

2 Lazarus, Reize des Spieles. 

3 A. Wirth, Aborigines of Formosa, American Anthropologist, vol. x, p. 365. 
4 Colonel Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. 

5 Westermarck, loc. cit., pp. 29, 30. 

6 Ibid, 
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find generally among animals exciting playfulness before the 
sexual act”’—our early progenitors have lived promiscuously 
only incidentally to the highest expression of playfulness. Play 
is a social instinct per se, and the tendency toward closer social 
relations among primitive man has often expressed itself in 
playfulness, the highest form of this joyful intoxication and 
ecstasy having incidentally become promiscuous sexual inter- 
course. As a distinct stage in the evolution of the family, facts 
do not warrant us to consider it. 

In conclusion, let me briefly review the positions I have en- 
deavored to prove. Whatever be the primary form of sexual 
relations, it seems evident that they issue from the bio-psychic 
requirements of the distinct individualities of the male and the 
female. Man, being a gregarious animal, with powerful inher- 
ent tendencies toward social compact, these sexual relations—the 
expression of codrdinated bio-psychic requirements of distinct 
individualities—are primarily formed and constantly molded 
and remolded by the pressure of his social life. The primary 
form of sexual relations, in conformity with the human bio- 
psychic requirements, has been a temporary sexual union, last- 
ing a longer or a shorter period, and being dissolved as freely as 
contracted. In this, the primary form of sexual relations, the 
child is the natural accompaniment of the mother; nay, it is 
the expression of her bio-psychic individuality. The mother— 
free to contract or to dissolve sexual bonds—and the group of 
children resulting from these sexual relations are, then, the primary 
form of the family. In her freedom to contract or dissolve her 
marital bonds, and in nourishing and providing for her young, 
is expressed her individuality, biologically and psychologically. 
In contracting and dissolving sexual relations more often than 
the female, in roaming about, in providing for himself, and partly 
for the propitiation of the good will of the female, through very 
powerful muscular effort, is the biological and psychological as- 
sertion of the individuality of the male. But the very assertion 
of those bio-psychic individualities in primitive society—such 
as the contraction of marriage by the male outside of his own 
group, by force or otherwise, or such as the hardships, under un- 
favorable local conditions, of providing shelter and nourishment 
for the young by the female, demanding, as the prize of sexual 
favors, help and protection—have Jed the woman slowly out of 
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bondage of economic care for her family group, but led her into 
marital bondage,’ while the most powerful tendency toward 
socialization among primitive men, expressing itself in various 
ways, has incidentally expressed itself, also, in occasional sexual 
promiscuity as the outcome of the ecstacies of play—one of the 
most potent instincts of the social sentiment. 

Such, then, are the facts and the conclusions to which we are 
led in the study of the life of our early progenitors. 


On Honpuras Arcnarotocy.—There is no doubt that the 
country now comprised within the sparsely peopled territory of 
Honduras was once inhabited by Indians influenced by the Maya 
culture and artistic style prevalent in Yucatan, Chiapas, ete. 
But recent explorations show that portions of that republic once 
harbored also several other peoples, each with a distinct culture, 
and that there was anciently a mixture of cultures, as repre- 
sented by the pottery and other objects found in refuse deposits, 
especially along Ulua river, which drains the western part of that 
territory and empties into the Gulf of Honduras. Mr George 
Byron Gordon investigated the section referred to during 1896 
and 1897 for the Peabody Museum at Cambridge. The results 
of his researches now appear in volume 1, numbers 4 and 5, of 
the Memoirs of the Museum (4°). Number 4 describes the 
“ Researches in the Uloa Valley, Honduras,” the account cover- 
ing 44 pages; number 5 is devoted to the “ Caverns of Copan” 
and comprises 12 pages. Both memoirs are illustrated with 
maps, text-cuts, and photographic plates representing landscapes 
and pottery. The specimens figured or specially described in 
the report form only a small portion of the collection made by 
Mr Gordon, but, as the entire collection of objects is now dis- 
played in the Peabody Museum, their interesting character many 
readily be observed by all students. 

The “ Caverns of Copan,” described in the second part of the 
Memoirs (number 5), are four miles northwestward from the 
principal group of the Copan ruins, in a limestone ridge rising 
abruptly from the Sesesmil brook. The four principal caves, 
explored in April, 1896, yielded a considerable number of inter- 
esting objects of antiquity. A. 8. GATSCHET. 


1 For the transitory facts, see McGee, Beginnings of Marriage, Amer. Anthropologist, 
vol, 1x, pp. 375, 376. 
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PIRATICAL ACCULTURATION 
W J MCGEE 


Human development is essentially social, and may be meas- 
ured by the degree in which devices and ideas are interchanged 
_ and fertilized in the process of transfer—i. ¢., by the degree of 
acculturation. In the higher culture-grades (civilization and 
enlightenment) the interchange is friendly and purposive; this 
is amicable acculturation. In the lower culture-grades (sav- 
agery and barbarism), on the other hand, the interchange is largely 
inimical and adventitious; this may be called piratical accultu- 
ration. 

The law of piratical acculturation is strongly suggested by one 
of the two phases of stone-work among the Seri Indians. The 
first phase is indigenous and represents the commonplace indus- 
tries of the tribe; it involves merely the selection and use of cob-. 
bles suitable for crushing shells and seeds, breaking bones, and 
severing tough tissues with the aid of a larger stone as an anvil, 
together with the subsequent retention and incidental wear of 
especially convenient specimens ; this phase of stone-work being 
that already designated protolithic.' The second phase involves 
chipping and purposive shaping of quartz or other tough rock 
into arrowpoints and spearheads used for war purposes ; it is 
little known and seldom practiced, the very name for stone arrow- 
point being known to but few of the tribe; since the process in- 
volves preconception—including a definite model and a distinct- 
ive design—it may be called technolithic. Manifestly the two 
phases are widely distinct, not only in type of object but even 
more in the mental operations illustrated by the objects; for the 
protolithicimplements represent undesigned adaptation and mod- 
ification of cobbles picked up at random, while the technolithic 
weapons represent designed shaping of obdurate materials in 
accordance with preconceived ideas. The coexistence of the two 
incongruous types seemed puzzling at the outset, and was pro- 
visionally ascribed to the diverse occupations of the sexes, the 
women using the protolithic implements and certain of the war- 


1 American Anthropologist, vol. 1x, 1896, p. 318; ibid., vol. x, 1897, p. 326. 
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riors making and using the technolithic weapons. Further study 
showed that the arrowpoints imitate in every essential respect 
the aboriginal weapons of the hereditary enemies of the Seri, in- 
cluding the Papago and Yaki Indians; and this fact, coupled 
with the mysticism thrown around the chipped stone objects by 
the Seri shamans—a mysticism expressed by the ignorance of 
the name for stone arrowpoint among the common people— 
suggested that the idea of the technolithic weapons was acquired 
through warfare. Examination of other characteristics of the 
Seri Indians in the light of this interpretation served to explain 
various puzzling features displayed by them, and, at the same 
time, tended to establish the validity of the interpretation. 

The Seri appear to be practically autochthonous ; they have 
been at war with alien tribes almost constantly since the time of 
Columbus, and indeed long before, as indicated by archeologic 
evidence; and most of their arts and industries are exceedingly 
primitive. Yet here and there features imitating those character- 
istic of neighboring tribes or even of white men are found: They 
earry water in ollas which are fairly distinctive in type, though 
apparently based on ‘alien models, yet make no other use of 
baked clay; they substitute cast-off rags and fabrics obtained 
by plunder for their own fabrics wrought with great labor from 
inferior fibers; since the adjacent waters have been navigated 
they have learned to collect flotsam, and to use tattered sailcloth 
in lieu of pelican-skin blankets, cask staves in lieu of shells as 
paddles for their balsas, hoop-iron in lieu of charred wood as 
arrowpoints for hunting, and iron spikes in lieu of bone harpoons 
for taking turtles; and, during recent years, each marauding group 
carries one or two guns taken from previous victims, though they 
seldom possess ammunition and make little good use of it when 
they do. Almost without exception, these modifications in cus- 
tom have arisen without amicable relation and despite—indeed 
largely by reason of—deep-seated enmity against alien peoples. 

Too little is known of the inner life of the Seri Indians to war- 
rant statement of their own ideas concerning the acculturation 
whereby their customs are slowly changing; but something of the 
way in which piratical acculturation progresses may be learned 
from the history of the Papago and Apache Indians. These 
tribes have been bitterly inimical from time immemorial, the 
oldest cosmogonic legends of the Papago describing the se para- 
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tion of the peoples at the creation ; yet there is hardly a custom, 
at least among the Papago, which has not been shaped partially 
or completely by the inimical tribe: The habitat of the Papago 
in the hard desert is that to which they have been forced by the 
predatory enemy ; their industries are shaped by the conditions 
of the habitat and by the perpetual anticipation of attack; the 
traditions nightly recounted by the old men are chiefly of battle 
against the Apache; even the beliefs and ceremonies of the Papago 
are connected with that eternal vigilance which they have found 
the price of safety, or with the wiles and devices of the ever- 
present enemy. The early observations on the exoteric life of 
the Papago revealed plain evidences of an inimical accultura- 
tion, conspicuous as that of the Seri; while later studies of their 
esoteric life brought to light the concepts and motives by which 
the acculturation was guided. As the studies advanced it became 
manifest that the most important element in the acculturation 
is connected with belief. To the primitive mind the efficiency 
of a weapon is not mechanical but mystical, an expression of 
superphysical potency connected with the primitive pantheon 
of zoic deities; and each enemy strives constantly to coax or 
suborn the beast gods or other mystical potencies of the antago- 
nist. So the Papago shaman seeks to identify the Apache deities 
from their symbols used in warfare, and then to invoke their aid ; 
and the Papago warrior goes confidently to battle against the 
Apache when protected by a fetish including an Apache arrow- 
point taken in conflict, and feels sure of victory if his warclub 
is made in imitation of that of the enemy and potentialized by 
a plume or inscription appealing to the Apache deity. This in- 
dicates the real essence of piratical acculturation ; it represents 
the aim of shamans and warriors to obtain favor from the mys- 
tical powers of the enemy, and thus to win easy victory ; and it 
results, incidentally, in painstaking imitation of articles seen 
and captured in battle. The commonplace explanation offered 
by the Seri warrior for carrying an ammunitionless gun is that 
“it frightens the enemy ” (though both they and the enemy re- 
alize that even a Winchester with full magazine is less effective 
in the unskilled hands of one of their warriors than a bow and 
quiver of arrows, in the use of which they are marvelously ex- 
pert), and in the light of Papago ideation it becomes clear that 
to the Seri the rifle is a symbol of mystical potency ; and, in the 
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same light, the Seri passion for rather clumsy stone arrowpoints 
in lieu of teeth or fish-spines or charred hard-wood becomes 
fairly clear. 


Among many primitive peoples marriage is one of the most 
efficient means of acculturation. Numerous observers have 
noted that actual or ceremonial capture of the bride is a feature 
of marriage among certain tribes, and have assumed that this 
was the initial form of mating. Researches among the Ameri- 
can Indians have shown that in the lowest of the four great 
culture-stages paternity is ill-recognized or not recognized at all, 
and that mating is regulated chiefly by the female relatives of the 
bride with the sanction of their male kindred; so that, in this 
stage of development, marriage-by-capture of brides is hardly 
congeivable. It is probable that in this stage the blood-mingling 
of tribes arises chiefly in capture and enslavement or adoption 
of wounded or defeated warriors; yet there is a step early in the 
stage of paternal organization (perhaps arising late in the ante- 
cedent stage of maternal organization) in which a certain form 
of marriage-by-capture has arisen in America, as shown by 
Powell, and may easily have become prominent on other conti- 
nents. When peoples are in that unstable condition of amity 
characterized by peaceful interludes between periods of strife—a 
condition found in higher savagery and much of barbarism—the 
intertribal association occasionally results in irregular matches 
between members of the alien tribes; such mating may be pun- 
ished by one or both tribes, though sometimes there are special 
regulations under which the offense may be condoned—e. g., the 
groom or the couple may be subjected to fine, to ostracism until 
children are born, ete. While both bride and groom may incur 
displeasure and even risk of life through such matches, there is 
a chance of attendant advantage which measurably counterbal- 
ances the risk, for the groom, especially if of the weaker tribe, 
may eventually gain the amity and support of his wife’s kins- 
men, while the eldermen and elderwomen of one or both tribes 
may recognize the desirability of a coalition tending to unite the 
tribes and thus to strengthen both. There is reason to suppose 
that in earlier savagery the irregular mating was frequently but 
a source of intertribal strife, and that the custom of condonation 
arose slowly and gradually transformed such unions into inter- 
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tribal bands. Certainly the recognition and regulation of inter- 
tribal marriage are common among primitive peoples and are 
expressed in the customs of exogamy and endogamy; and the 
researches among the native Americans have shown that the 
customs expressed by these terms are correlative, the former 
referring to the clan and the latter to the tribe or other group; 
they have also shown that the limitation of exogamy and the 
extension of endogamy are effective devices for uniting tribal 
interests and promoting peace. 

The definiteness and complexity of marriage regulations 
among all primitive peoples thus far studied imply clear recog- 
nition of the importance of what may be called marital accul- 
turation ; yet they do not necessarily indicate the motives in the 
minds of the tribesmen. Fortunately the motives are known in 
some cases, and are found to have a strong fiducial factor: 
Among the clans of the Kwakiutl, as shown by Boas, the aim of 
marriage settlement is the acquisition, not of property or kin- 
dred per se, but of family traditions—i. ¢., of the gods to which 
the traditions relate; among many tribes the marriage of a Wolf- 
man and an EKagle-woman results in an exoteric bond between 
the clans which, viewed from the esoteric side seen by the In- 
dians themselves, is a union between the Ancient of Wolves and 
the Ancient of Eagles, and thus a coalition of mystical potencies 
able to shape the careers of both clans, and, by combination, to 
give them enlarged domain; the same sentiment survived in 
ancient Greece and Rome, in which a feature of marriage was 
the disposition of the lares and penates. 

Now, the marital acculturation characteristic of barbarism is 
not strictly inimical, since the antagonistic element (which sur- 
vives in curious fashion even in civilization and enlightenment) 
is gradually subordinated ; neither can it be regarded as strictly 
amicable by reason of this antagonism. On the whole, it seems 
fairly clear that intertribal marriage, whether by the espousal of 
captured warriors by women of victorious groups, by common 
agreement, by mutually arranged elopement, or by actual or 
symbolic capture of the bride, is simply a means of uniting 
aliens largely through their deities, and thereby of raising 
acculturation from the martial plane to that of amicable inter- 
change. 
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There is a third phase of acculturation which is commonly 
recognized, and indeed implicitly assumed to represent the sum 
of social interaction; it arises in barter and matures in com- 
merce. In this phase the idea of property grows dominant; the 
interchange begins with personal property and passes to lands 
and waters; and its effect is to unify ideas and motives and to 
bring peoples and nations into harmony. 

There remains a phase of acculturation which is unimportant 
among primitive peoples, increasingly important in civilization, 
and paramount in enlightenment ; it is the free or regulated in- 
terchange of ideas by processes which in the last analysis are 
essentially educative. 


CIVILIZATION ENLIGHTENMENT 


Briefly, there are four phases of acculturation which practi- 
cally represent stages in human development. The first phase 
is characteristic of savagery; it is expressed in the imitation of 
weapons and symbols, with the esoteric purpose of invoking new 
deities ; it may be styled martial acculturation. The second 
phase is characteristic of barbarism, though arising earlier and 
persisting later; it is expressed in semi-antagonistic mating be- 
tween tribes, with the initial esoteric purpose of strengthening 
tribal pantheons; it may be called marital acculturation. These 
two phases are essentially piratical, though the antagonistic ele- 
ment is gradually weakened as amity arises with increasing intel- 
ligence. The third phase is characteristic of civilization, though 
it begins in barbarism and plays a role in enlightenment; it is 
expressed in interchange of goods with the purpose (at first 
esoteric and afterward exoteric) of personal profit or gain; it 
may be designated commercial acculturation. The fourth phase 
is characteristic of enlightenment, though its beginnings may be 
found much lower; it is expressed in the spontaneous inter- 
change of ideas for the purpose of increasing human power over 
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nature; it may provisionally be styled educational accultura- 
tion. The last two phases are essentially amicable. 

The four stages combine to express the law of acculturation, 
the applications of which are innumerable: In the light of the 
law it becomes easy to understand how inimical tribes are grad- 
ually brought to use similar weapons and implements, to adopt 
similar modes of thinking and working, to worship similar dei- 
ties, and thus to pass from complete dissonance to potential har- 
mony, which becomes actual concord whensoever the exigencies 
of primitive life demand; thus the course of that convergent 
development, which is the most important lesson the American 
aborigines have given to the world, is made clear. Based as it 
is on scattered facts in the history of mankind, the law seems to 
illumine the history of acculturation ; it indicates that the human 
prototype was too provincial to profit by acculturation, and lived 
unto himself like the beasts of the field; also that piratical ac- 
culturation of the martial type began early in savagery, as ex- 
emplified by the Seri Indians, gradually declining as a higher 
type arose; that marital acculturation became dominant, as ex- 
emplified by most of our Indian tribes and by the barbaric 
peoples of other continents; and that amicable acculturation of 
two types succeeded to give character to civilization, and pre- 
pare the way for the enlightenment already illumining the world. 

The relations between the stages of acculturation are set forth 
graphically in the accompanying diagram, which is designed to 
show the cumulative progress of general acculturation, together 
with the rise and decadence of the special forms of acculturation 
characteristic of the four principal stages in human development. 
The successive curves in the diagram indicate the rhythmic char- 
acter of progress and the cumulative value of its interrelated 
factors. Representing as it does the law of normal growth, and 
indeed of cosmic progress, the diagram is widely applicable; in 
the special case under consideration it exhibits relations moré 
clearly and in a more natural manner than any arbitrary scheme 
of typographic arrangement, and at least suggests the complex 
history of the long course of human acculturation beginning 
with savagery and coming up to enlightenment. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


El Mije y el Zoque. Por Barlolomé Mitre. 8vo. Buenos Aires, 1895, pp. 89. 
Imprenta de ‘‘ la Nacion.”’ 

Langue Zoque et Langue Mixe. Par Raoul de la Grasserie. 8vo. Paris, 
1898, pp. 884. Tome xxii of the Bibliotheque Linguistique Américaine. 

These two independent studies of a Central American lin- 
guistic stock have appeared near enough in time together to 
prompt a review of their aims and results. 

The Zoques inhabit thirty villages in the state of Chiapas and 
two in Oaxaca, numbering in all about 25,000, while the Mixes 
reside principally in the mountain regions of Oaxaca. At the 
time of the Conquest they did not belong to the partially civilized 
_ but to the wholly savage population. They speak languages 
clearly related, but not sufficiently so to be mutually intelligible, 
differing rather more than French and Italian. : 

Little has been printed about these dialects until recently, and 
neither author seems to have fully acquainted himself with the 
material accessible. M. de la Grasserie makes no reference to 
General Mitre’s study, and both were apparently without knowl- 
edge of the Gramatica de la lengua Zoque of José M. Sanchez, 
printed in 1877, which is a very useful manual. Nor does M de 
la Grasserie mention Belmar’s edition of Quintana’s Grammar 
of the Mixe, printed at Oaxaca, 1891, nor M. de Charencey’s lin- 
guistic essay on the stock (in his Mélanges de Philologie Améri- 
caine, Paris, 1883) nor his edition of Quintana. This incom- 
pleteness of preparation necessarily diminishes the value of the 
later publications. 

General Mitre is profoundly impressed with the simplicity of 
grammatical construction in the Mixe. Not only is it “ the most 
elementary in this respect of all American languages” (p. 37), 
but its “ parts of speech are more rudimentary than in any other 
known tongue’’(p.18). Its roots pass beyond the monosyllabic 
stage into that which he calls “ monoliteral,”’ presenting “a sort 
of algebraic language, in which each letter has its special value, 
which varies with its position in the body of the word ” (p. 10). 

A language with such characteristics were indeed deserving 
of most attentive study; not that it would be unique in Amer- 
ica, for Joseph Howse, in his Cree Grammar, makes a similar 
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claim for that tongue, though this apparently has not been ac- 
cepted by later grammarians. 

The examples, however, furnished by General Mitre are not 
convincing. The letter 7, as the genitive of possession, is in all 
probability an abbreviation of the Zoque is. This is also true of 
the monoliteral pronouns, a list of which he gives. Comparing 
them with those in the Zoque and Tapijulapan dialects, Charen- 
cey (p. 73) has satisfactorily shown that they are mostly, if not 
all, derived forms, worn down by use. This is also the case with 
the monoliteral infixes. They must be classed with the ordi- 
nary particles, only indicating a higher degree of attrition. I 
do not think, therefore, that General Mitre has proved his points. 

In such a question the relative age of the dialects counts for 
much. M. de Charencey argues that the Tapijulapan presents 
the most ancient aspect and the Mixe the most modern. For 
this he offers several cogent reasons in the preservation of the 
fullest forms by the first mentioned. Both the other authors 
vote the Mixe as the oldest in character. Comparing the argu- 
ments, I think those of de Charencey are the stronger. 

A noteworthy feature in the group is the position of the pro- 
noun with reference to the verb. In the Tapijulapan it is always 
prefixed, in the Zoque of the seventeenth century it was always 
suffixed, though now it is generally prefixed; while in Mixe it 
is generally prefixed, though sometimes suffixed (not always 
prefixed, as de la Grasserie states. See Charencey, p. 75). 

This is a fine example to prove that the position of the pro- 
noun is of small importance, although some have actually clas- 
sified languages by this criterion ! 

M. de la Grasserie’s volume contains a French rendering of 
Father Luis Gonzales’ short grammar of the Zoque (1672), his 
dictionary (Spanish-Zoque and Zoque-Spanish), and some texts 
from Father Pozarenco (1696). The Mixe is from Father Quin- 
tana’s Grammar (1730), with a vocabulary from various sources 
by the editor. It is gratifying to have this material placed 
within the reach of students. 

In his introduction M. de la Grasserie observes that this group 
has not what is called the ‘“ holophrastic” peculiarity of many 
American languages, nor does it have transitions, but that it 
does show “ energetic agglutination.” It is by no means isolat- 
ing, but by infixes and synthesis can form words of formidable 
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length. A number of examples of these are given by Dr Berendt 
in his Apuntes sobre la lengua Zoque (MS.) ; for example: 


nitzocoynanamaoxeque = patient. 


Morphologically it is allied to the incorporative class of tongues 
in spite of its simple exterior. 

While the lexical similarities are enough to establish the iden- 
tity of source of these dialects, there are, as de la Grasserie ob- 
serves (p. 384), also numerous differences. These are chiefly 
due to loan-words from neighboring tongues. ‘Thus in the MS. 
above quoted, Dr Berendt gives a list of those borrowed by the 
Zoques of Chiapas from their associates, the Mayas. In Oaxaca 
there were, no doubt, similar adoptions from the Zapotec. The 
body of the radicals is identical and, so far as known, without 
relationship in any other stock. 

In this connection an interesting point is noted by Dr Berendt. 
In the numeral system, which is vigesimal, the Zoque, like the 
Nahuatl, Zapotec, and Chapanec, has an independent word for 
15 (yetay), after which the count continues 15 + 1, etc, while the 
Mixe, like all the Mayan dialects, counts 10+ 5, 10+ 6, and so 
on. This would indicate that the Mixes were once in the sphere 
of influence of the Mayas. Another feature peculiar to the Mixe 
is that it contains a number of words employed only by the 
women, especially in terms of relationship. A further study of 
these idioms as they are spoken today would be of great utility. 

D. G. Brinton. 


Schenk’s Theory | — | Determination of Sex | by | Dr Leopold Schenk | Pro- 
fessor at the Imperial and Royal University, and Director of the | Embryo- 
logical Institute in Vienna || Authorized Translation || The Werner Com- 
pany | Chicago Akron, Ohio New York | 1898. 16mo, pages i-vi, 
7-222. 

This book isa terrible example. It comprises a title page, 
preface, chapter I, chapter III, and chapter IV; it has no chap- 
ter II, no index, not even a list of contents! Yet it must be 
credited with a certain harmony, for the chaos of the book- 
making is well matched in the thinking and writing. The first 
hundred pages may be considered a discussion of the literature 
of the subject, a clearing of the way for the author’s “ theory,” 
which is set forth in the last hundred with much iteration and 
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many italics, though with only moderate clearness. The “‘the- 
ory ” is applied especially to the genus Homo, and is apparently 
designed as a guide for conduct on the part of thoughtful par- 
ents. Stated summarily, ‘ Schenk’s theory ” appears to be that 
male progeny may be insured by curing glycosuria in the mother, 
though the converse is not admitted, since it is proclaimed in a 
typical italicized sentence that ‘“ The wish to have female progeny 
is a desire for the gratification of which it is not at-present pos- 
sible to give any directions” (page 206). The commendable 
features of the book are large, clear type, heavy paper, and 


tasteful binding. 
cGEE. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Giperti’s Tarasco.—The Taraskan language, still spoken by 
about 40,000 Indians, chiefly of the state of Michoacin and around 
the lake of Pazcuaro, Mexico, has been studied and published 
for the last three hundred years, but has not yet attracted that 
degree of attention among scientists which it so greatly deserves 
through its well-developed power of incorporation. In 1896 
Dr Nicolas Leén, of Guadalupe Hidalgo, in codperation with 
Dr Raoul de la Grasserie, of Paris, published ‘‘ Langue tarasque ” 
(grammar, dictionary, and texts), a book eminently fitted to pre- 
sent to scholars in a practical way the elements of the Taraskan 
language. More recently Dr Leén has reédited the Taraskan 
grammar of Padre Maturino Gilberti as a fac-simile edition, and 
since this is probably the oldest literary monument of this lan- 
guage it deserves particular notice. The original edition of this 
notable work was published in Mexico in 1558, and is now re- 
printed for the first time. The arrangement of the morphologic 
matter is purely empirical and very different from what a modern 
linguist would require, but there are portions of the work, as, 
for instance, the chapter on numerals, that are compiled with 
considerable clearness. 

The conjugation of the verb be fills sixteen pages or more, but 
its cumbersome modal and temporal forms render it probable 


that this verb means not only existence, but particular kinds of 


existence, as it does in most Indian languages. 
The idea of reproducing such books as this in fac-simile has 
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no doubt its advantages for the student, but such a reproduction 
carries with it all the misprints and evident errors. Many of 
these may readily be corrected by the reader, others only after 
hours of study. The running heading of the pages of the book 
is Arte en lengua de Me(chuacan), but that this heading sometimes 
is made to read Arrte enlengua de Mech. is excusable only by the 
fact that an absolutely truthful reproduction of the sometimes 
faulty original was intended. Julius Platzmann’s editions of 
Mexican linguistic works were issued on the same principle. 

The work is printed in 12°, on agave or maguey paper, and is 
not designed for general sale. The type is a reproduction of the 
style used in the sixteenth century. The work, which contains 
344 pages, in addition to 6 pages of appendix, bears the follow- 
ing title: 

Arte de la lengua tarasca 6 de Michoacan por el R. P. Fr. Maturino Gil- 
berti de la Orden de San Francisco. Impreso en México el afio 1558. Lo re- 
imprime por vez primera, bajo los auspicios del Sr. Secretario de Justicia é 
Instruccién Publica, Lic. D. Joaquin Baranda, El Dr. Nicolas Leon, Ex- 
Director del Museo Michoacano. México. Tipografia de la Oficina Impresora 
del Timbre, Palacio Nacional. 1898. 
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